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MEMOIR  OF  TEE  LATE  PROFESSOR  JOHN  RbllD. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  Lecture,  delivered  to  the  Class  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  on  concluding  the  description  of  the  functions  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  ; — 

Gentlemen, — As  in  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  vsrith  the  fifth  nerve,  so  vnth 
Dr  John  Reid  and  the  eighth  nerve,  it  is  only  by  contrasting  the  confusion  that 
existed  before,  with  the  positive  knowledge  which  resulted /rwre  his  researches, 
that  we  can  form  a  just  idea  of  their  importance.  During  the  course,  I  have  had 
many  occasions  to  mention  the  name  of  Dr  Reid,  but  I  seize  on  the  present  one 
as  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  which  has  occurred  to  me  since  his  death,  for 
saying  a  few  words  with  regard  to  his  labours  and  scientific  merits. 

Dr  Reid  possessed  a  singularly  penetrative  and  sagacious  mind,  which  he 
brought  to  bear  with  the  most  advantageous  results  on  all  the  various  subjects 
which  engaged  it.  As  a  physiologist,  he  may  be  considered  to  have  been  un- 
surpassed, not,  indeed,  because  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  make  those  great  dis- 
coveries, or  wide  generalisations  which  constitute  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
science,  but  because  he  possessed  such  a  rare  degree  of  caution  and  conscien- 
tiousness in  all  his  researches,  that  no  kind  of  investigation,  whether  literary, 
anatomical,  physiological,  or  pathological,  that  could  illustrate  any  particular 
fact,  did  he  ever  allow  to  be  neglected.  In  purauing  his  own  inquiries,  also,  he 
was  ever  most  careful  to  do  every  possible  justice  to  preceding  and  contemporary 
writers,  whilst  the  modest  manner  in  which  they  were  brought  forward,  al- 
though in  opposition  to  those  of  men  of  estabUshed  reputation,  so  far  from 
instating  their  self-love,  almost  always  led  to  a  friendship  between  them.  The 
various  public  positions  he  held  as  a  teacher  presented  him  with  admirable 
opportunities  for  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  difiBrent  facts  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and  it  was  from  the  study  of  these 
sciences,  in  union  with  each  other,  that  he  derived  the  great  reputation  which 
he  latterly  possessed. 

I  first  knew  him  in  1833,  at  which  time  he  was  demonstrator  to  Dr  Knox, 
who  had  then  one  of  the  largest  anatomical  classes  ever  formed  in  this  country. 
It  was  Reid's  habit  to  remain  in  the  dissecting  room  daily,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  At  one  o'clock  he  gave  a  demonstration  at 
one  of  the  tables  on  some  dissection  that  happened  to  be  made  by  a  student. 
We  used  to  crowd  round  him,  and  ask  questions  on  any  point  that  was  not 
thoroughly  understood  ;  but  this  was  very  seldom  necessary,  for  such  was 
the  order,  clearness,  and  minuteness  of  his  description,  that  the  subject  was  in- 
deed made  easy  to  the  dullest  comprehension.  That  kind  of  instruction  also 
which,  with  him,  as  with  every  great  anatomist  of  this  country,  sought  for 
illustration  in  those  points  bearing  on  surgical  or  medical  practice,  was  never 
lost  sight  of ;  and  I  for  one,  up  to  this  hour,  and  I  firmly  believe,  on  this  ac- 
count, have  never  forgotten  his  admirable  demonstrations  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
neck,  axilla,  groin,  and  other  regions  of  the  body.    Such  was  the  commence- 
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ment  of  Reid's  career,  and  the  means  by  wliich  he  obtained  that  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy  which  was  so  important  in  his  future  proceedings. 
About  this  time  he  published  several  anatomical  papers ;  one  on  the  Injections 
of  the  Vessels  of  the  Foetus,  to  show  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  Circulation; 
another  on  the  Structure  of  the  Mesenteric  Glands  in  the  Balaenoptera  Ros- 
trata  ;  Observations  on  Phlebolites,  and  some  others. 

We  next  view  him  as  a  lecturer  on  physiology,  he  having  succeeded  Dr 
Fletcher  in  the  extra-academical  school  of  this  city  in  that  capacity.  His 
lectures  were  compiled  with  infinite  care,  and  he  introduced  into  them,  for  the 
first  time  in  Edinburgh,  numerous  experiments  on  living  animals.  Even  in 
his  hands,  however,  such  illustrations  did  not  prove  attractive,  and  gradually 
he  ceased  to  perform  them.  But  it  was  as  a  teacher  of  physiology  that  he 
was  naturally  led  to  consider  a  variety  of  obscure  subjects,  and  among  the  rest 
the  extraordinary  confusion  that  existed  as  to  the  functions  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  He  determined  on  carefully  investigating 
their  function  experimentally,  and  having  first  made  himself  master  of  all  that 
was  known  in  connection  with  it,  he  planned  and  executed  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which,  for  ingenuity,  dexterity  of  performance,  exact  description,  and 
the  cautious  and  accurate  deductions  he  made  from  them,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  this  or  any  other  country.  Such  as  we  have  seen  are  the  multiplicity 
of  branches  and  anastomoses  connected  with  the  eighth  pair,  that  in  endeavour- 
ing to  irritate  and  cut  across  one  branch,  the  others  are  extremely  liable 
to  be  injured.  In  every  case,  therefore,  having  recorded  the  phenomena  ob- 
served, he  took  care,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  to  make  a  careful  dissection 
of  the  parts,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  and  others  that  the  nerves  operated  on 
were  really  what  he  supposed  them  to  be.  During  this  laborious  inquiry,  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  two  years,  he  performed  upwards  of  one  hundred  ex- 
periments, and  numerous  dissections,  and  the  whole  were  so  well  planned,  so 
carefully  performed,  and  so  judiciously  considered,  that  in  no  one  of  his  infer- 
ences has  he  ever  been  proved  to  be  incorrect.  His  experiments  have  been  re- 
peated by  many  of  the  most  able  and  dexterous  anatomists  and  physiologists  of 
Europe,  all  of  whose  inquiries  have  only  served  to  confirm  his  results.  On 
one  occasion,  indeed,  a  discrepancy  arose  between  Reid's  observations  on  the 
vagus  and  those  of  Longet;  for  the  latter  physiologist  says,  that  by  irritating 
the  root  of  this  nerve  no  movements  can  be  produced  in  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  or  of  the  pharynx ;  whereas,  Reid  states  that  such  in-itation  does  cause 
movements.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  a  white  cord  passes  over  the 
superior  ganglion  of  the  nerve,  as  shown  by  Mr  Spence,  which  afterwai'ds  joins 
the  spinal  accessory,  renders  it  almost  certain  that  motor  filaments  are  associated 
with  those  forming  the  root  of  the  vagus.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that 
Longet  was  in  error  (perhaps  from  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  being  exhausted 
in  the  animals  he  experimented  on),  when  he  says  that  the  vagus  is  a  purely 
sensitive,  and  the  accessory  a  purely  motor  nerve  ;  and  that  the  nei-ves  furnish- 
ing the  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  muscles  are  derived  from  the  latter. 

You  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  this  was  the  only  contribution  Reid 
made  to  physiology,  although  certainly  it  was  the  principal  one.  His  papers  "  On 
the  Relation  between  Muscular  Contractility  and  the  Nervous  System" — "  On 
the  Order  of  Succession  in  which  the  Vital  Actions  are  arrested  in  Asphyxia" — 
"  On  the  Effects  of  Venesection  in  Renewing  and  Increasing  the  Heart's  Action 
under  Certain  Circumstances" — "  On  the  Effects  of  Lesion  of  the  Trunk  of  the 
Ganglionic  System  of  Nerves  in  the  Neck  upon  the  Eyeball  and  its  Appen- 
dages," and  many  others,  are  all  characterised  by  their  great  value  in  elucidat- 
ing obscure  physiological  phenomena,  by  their  uncommon  clearness  and  accu- 
racy in  the  statement  of  facts,  and  by  the  exactness  and  caution  of  the  deduc- 
tions they  contain.  Indeed,  every  thing  he  published  has  a  merit  peculiarly  its 
own,  for  it  may  be  said  that,  although  slow  to  arrive  at  a  decision,  whenever  he 
had  really  made  up  his  mind  on  any  disputed  point,  you  may  be  pretty  well  as- 
sured that  his  conclusion  was  the  correct  one.    During  his  last  illness  he  busied 
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himself  in  revising  and  editing  his  various  papers,  which  have  been  published 
in  a  separate  volume, — a  book  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  your  perusal, 
as  containing  more  original  matter,  and  more  sound  physiology,  than  will  be 
found  in  any  work  that  has  issued  from  the  British  press  for  many  years. 

But  we  have  next  to  consider  him  as  a  pathologist,  for  after  having  taught 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  manner  described,  he  was  appointed,  in  1839, 
Superintendent  and  Pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  He  now  rnade  all  the 
post-mortem  examinations  in  that  institution,  and  carried  into  his  inquiries 
concerning  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology,  the  same  accuracy  in  observing 
facts,  and  the  same  cautious  spirit  in  drawing  inferences  from  them,  that  cha- 
racterised his  anatomical  and  physiological  researches.  He  at  once  saw  the 
necessity  of  making  his  position  serviceable  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge  ;  and  struck  with  the  inconsistencies  which  existed  as  to  the  abso- 
lute and  relative  size  and  weight  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  body,  he  com- 
menced another  laborious  investigation  on  this  subject.  He  introduced  weigh- 
ing machines  into  the  pathological  theatre,  by  means  of  which  the  weight  of 
the  entire  body  was  first  ascertained,  and  then  respectively  the  weights  of  the 
different  organs.  In  this  way  he  ascertained  the  weight  of  the  entire  encepha- 
lon,  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  with  and  without  the  pons  varolii  and 
medvilla  oblongata,  in  253  subjects.  He  also  weighed  the  heart,  liver,  and  the 
two  kidneys,  in  142  subjects  ;  and  from  the  whole  inquiry  he  published  some 
most  useful  tables  as  to  the  average  weight  of  these  organs.  He  also  published 
a  valuable  paper  on  "  The  Pathology  of  the  Continued  Fever  of  Edinburgh," 
founded  on  forty-seven  post-mortem  examinations  of  individuals  who  had  died 
of  that  disease.  It  was  in  this  communication  he  made  the  singular  observa- 
tion, that  during  the  ordinary  Edinburgh  fever,  no  intestinal  ulcerations  occur- 
red, and  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  when  such  lesion  was  found,  the  individual 
came  from  a  distance. 

He  published  other  valuable  pathological  papers  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  regarded  pathology  more  with  the  eye  of  a  physiologist  than  of  a  practi- 
tioner ;  and  histology  being  then  in  its  infancy,  was  of  very  little  service  to 
him.  But  the  knowledge  he  acquired  of  morbid  anatomy,  and  of  the  anor- 
mal  relations  of  parts,  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 

During  the  period  he  was  pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  there  was  in- 
troduced under  his  superintendence  that  regular  method  of  inscribing  the  lead- 
ing facts  connected  with  each  case  in  a  register,  which  has  since  prevailed;  and 
he  it  was  who  compiled  the  first  series  of  statistical  tables  pubhshed  by  the 
managers.  He  was  always  very  sanguine  with  regard  to  the  important  results 
which  would  flow  from  statistics  applied  to  medical  cases  ;  and  although  expe- 
rience has  not  fulfilled  his  anticipations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  his 
auspices  a  more  perfect  system  of  registration,  and  more  correct  tables,  were 
formed,  than  had  previously  existed  within  any  large  hospital. 

It  was  in  1841  that  he  was  appointed  Chandos  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  St  Andrews.  Here  there  was  no  medical  school,  properly  so 
called — no  hospital — no  subjects  for  dissection — no  bodies  to  examine.  De- 
prived of  the  conversation  of  his  former  fellow-teachers  in  medicine,  and  of  the 
stimulus  to  inquiry  which  such  conversation  tends  to  produce,  it  was  still  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  find  a  subject  for  original  inquiry,  on  which  to  expend  his 
mental  energies.  The  bay  of  St  Andrews  is  celebrated  for  its  marine  produc- 
tions, and,  seizing  on  the  advantages  which  lay  within  his  reach,  he  commenced 
another  phage  in  his  scientific  career,  and  became  a  naturalist.  Having  ob- 
tained one  of  Chevalier's  best  microscopes,  he  studied  histology,  and  was 
soon  acquainted  with  the  minute  structure  of  animals.  He  studied  the 
habits  and  mode  of  development  of  the  mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  fishes  in 
the  adjacent  seas.  He  dredged  for  them  off  various  parts  of  the  coast.  He 
kept  many  animals  in  his  house  for  years,  and  minutely  watched  their  man- 
ner of  reproduction  ;  and,  at  the  same  time  made  himself  master  of  all  that 
had  been  written  regarding  them  in  this  and  other  countries.    It  was  not  long 
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before  lie  began  to  add  papers  of  great  importance  to  the  science  of  zoology, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  "  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Obsci-vations 
on  Some  Zoophytes,"  "  On  the  Development  of  the  Ova  of  the  Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca,"  and  "  Observations  on  the  Development  of  the  Medusa,  and  an 
Account  of  a  New  Actinia."  One  of  his  latest  memoirs  was  on  some  remark- 
able  structures  found  in  the  "  Vagmaer,"— a  fish  of  such  rarity  that  only  one 
specimen  of  it,  and  that  a  very  imperfect  one,  was  ever  examined  in  this 
country,  but  which  he  immediately  recognised  and  described. 

Thus  in  all  the  relations  in  which  Dr  Reid  stood  as  a  man  of  science — 
whether  as  anatomist,  physiologist,  pathologist,  or  zoologist — we  observe  in 
him  the  same  habits  of  cautious  inquiry,  the  same  ability  and  excellence,  the 
same  power  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  the  same  sagacity  and 
perception  of  the  time.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  splendid  results  that 
such  a  man  might  have  achieved,  if,  instead  of  being  cut  off  at  the  early  age 
of  forty,  his  life  had  been  prolonged.  Even  as  it  was,  there  were  few  living 
whose  opinions  were  so  much  respected,  or  who  interfered  with  greater  effect  to 
expose  an  error,  or  to  support  a  truth.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  that 
when  Dr  Burrows'  work  was  published,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  that 
the  views  of  Monro,  Kelly,  and  Abercrombie,  respecting  the  peculiarity  of  the 
circulation  within  the  cranium  were  fallacious,  I  placed,  as  the  then  Editor  of 
the  Monthly  Journal,  the  book  in  his  hands  for  review.  The  result  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  such  a  complete  refutation  of  Dr  Burrows'  argument,  that  no  an- 
swer has  been,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  will  be,  made.  Indeed,  judging  from  what 
Reid  had  accomplished,  and  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  everything  he 
studied,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  ultimately  have  ob- 
tained a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  any  British  anatomist  or  zoologist. 

But  not  only  was  the  entire  life  of  Reid  one  of  great  usefulness  to  science, 
but  the  kind  and  manner  of  his  death  was  also  destined  to  be  very  instructive, 
and  that  in  two  most  important  points  of  view. 

The  advance  of  pathological  histology  had  naturally  turned  the  attention  of 
medical  men  to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  many  growths,  essentially  different  in  ^ 
their  nature,  were  commonly  confounded  together  under  the  term  "  malig- 
nant." Lebert  and  others  had  separated  certain  diseases,  consisting  of  an  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  epidermis  and  epithelium,  from  cancerous  growths,  strictly  so 
called,  although  they  had  long  been  called  cancer  by  surgeons.  These  so- 
named  cancers  of  the  lip,  face,  and  os  uteri,  however,  were  known  to  heal  and 
undergo  permanent  cures  after  excision  ;  but  similar  sores  on  the  tongue  were 
considered  unusually  liable  to  return.  It  was  one  of  the  last  that  caused  the 
death  of  Reid  ;  for  all  the  surgeons  whom  he  consulted,  and  in  whom  he  jilaced 
confidence,  united  in  dissuading  him  from  having  recourse  to  an  operation.  I 
cannot,  at  present,  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  case, — suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  ulcer  in  the  tongue  spread;  a  lymphatic  gland  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck 
became  enlarged  ;  he  suffered  the  most  excruciating  agony  from  the  ulcer 
afi^ecting  those  very  nerves,  the  functions  of  which  his  own  labours  had  so 
greatly  tended  to  elucidate.  Though  at  this  time  fully  prepared  for  death,  he 
was  aware  of  the  epithelial  as  distinguished  from  the  truly  cancerous  nature  of 
the  disease,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  his  old  friend,  Mr  Fergusson,  of  London, 
during  a  visit  he  paid  Edinburgh,  in  August  1848,  excised  the  portion  of  the 
tongue  affected. 

The  wound  healed  rapidly,  he  regained  his  general  health  from  the  moment 
of  the  operation,  the  agony  he  experienced  ceased,  and  he  frequently  told  me,  that 
the  operation,  were  it  only  to  be  considered  as  a  palliative,  was  to  him  most  m- 
valuable.  He  became  very  anxious,  however,  respecting  the  glands  in  his  neck, 
and  insisted  on  their  removal,  which  was  accomplished  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
by  Dr  Duncan,  on  two  separate  occasions,  although  their  deep-seated  connections 
render  it  doubtful  whether  complete  extirpation  had  been  accomplished.  F or  a 
time  all  went  well,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1 849,  the  edges  of  the 
incisions  in  the  neck  assumed  an  unhealthy  appearance,  the  disease  spread  in- 
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wards  towards  the  tongue  and  oesophagus,  and  he  died  in  the  following  July. 
His  case,  then,  was  the  first  that  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  local  epithelial 
disease  might  produce  a  similar  alteration  of  structure  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  prove  fatal  in  the  manner  of  so-called  malignant  growths.  He  himself 
frequently  conversed  with  me  on  the  suhject,  and  suggested  that  the  affection 
should  be  denominated  epitheloid  cancer.  It  would  altogether  be  out  of  place 
to  enter  at  present  on  the  numerous  interesting  considerations  to  which  this 
case  gives  rise  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  I  need  only  observe,  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention, with  his  expressed  consent,  to  publish  it  at  length,  as  it  furnishes  a  most 
important  series  of  facts  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  morbid  growths. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  his  death  may  be  regarded.  1 
allude  to  the  undaunted  courage  with  which  he  himself  met  it  as  a  philosopher, 
and  the  resignation  with  which  he  bowed  to  its  power  as  a  Christian.  Perhaps 
there  were  few  men  better  qualified  than  himself  to  judge  of  the  danger  and 
necessarily  painful  nature  of  a  malignant  disease  in  the  throat,  involving 
such  important  nerves  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  unaffectedly  sincere  than 
his  fortitude,  nor  more  evident  than  the  depth  and  influence  of  his  reli- 
gious convictions.  I  visited  him  a  fortnight  before  his  death  ;  his  neck 
was  covered  over  with  purple,  nodulated  seams  ;  he  calmly  squeezed  the 
cheesy  matter  from  the  sinuses  which  had  formed,  and  conversed  about  his 
case  as  if  he  were  an  unconcerned  party.  He  told  me  that  neither  then 
nor  at  any  time  since  the  first  operation,  did  he  ever  suffer  the  excruciating 
kind  of  pain  that  he  had  done,  when  the  disease  was  seated  in  the  tongue.  He 
repeatedly  thanked  me  for  having  strongly  advised  the  operation,  and  present- 
ed me  with  some  of  the  vertebral  cartilage  of  the  Vagmaer,  which  exiiibits  a 
pecuhar  structure,  as  a  parting  present.  He  enjoined  me  carefully  to  examine  his 
body  after  death,  and  if  1  thought  it  useful,  to  publish  the  result,  at  the  same 
time  assuring  me  that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  die.  He  strongly  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  all  persons  forming  correct  views  of,  and  earnestly  attending 
to,  religion,  lest  death  might  come  suddenly,  and  so  deprive  them  of  the  advan- 
tage, as  he  expressed  it,  which  had  been  accorded  to  him,  of  preparing  for  the 
immortality  beyond  it. 

I  have  only  further  to  say,  that  John  Reid  was  entirely  free  from  that  petty 
jealousy  and  morbid  sensitiveness  wliich  are  too  often  found  united  with  other- 
wise strong  mental  powers.  There  was  no  dogmatism,  nothing  overbearing ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  indulgence  for  the  errors  or  inferiority  of 
others,  and  a  ready  willingness  to  oblige  and  instruct  whenever  he  cotild  be  of 
service.  He  owed  nothing  to  those  external  accomplishments  and  elegancies 
which  attract  the  regards  of  society.  His  refinement  was  of  a  deeper  character, 
and  depended  wholly  upon  kindness  of  heart,  unswerving  rectitude,  and  an 
earnest  love  of  truth, — qualities  for  which  his  personal  friends  held  him  in 
the  highest  and  most  affectionate  esteem,  and  to  which  the  scientific  world  is 
indebted  for  his  admirable  and  exact  labours. 

Gentlp.men, — I  am  sure  you  will  acquit  me  from  the  charge  of  often  entering 
into  prolix  details,  interesting  stories,  or  unmeaning  declamations,  foreign  from 
the  branch  of  science  it  is  my  duty  to  teach.  Should  you  think  that  I  have 
done  so  on  the  present  occasion  you  will  attribute  it  partly  to  my  long  friend- 
ship for  the  subject  of  this  notice,  to  whom  I  was  anxious  to  pay  some  tribute, 
however  unworthy  of  him  ;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  his  career,  his  mode  of 
research  in  science,  the  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  the  reputation  he  has  left  as  a  physiologist,  are  eminently  entitled 
to  your  attention,  and  to  the  regards  of  all  those  who  ai'e  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  advance  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge. 


MUBKAY  ANU  OIHD,  PRINTEHS,  EDINBUROH. 


